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An Ancient Saxon Poem of a City in rtdns supposed to he Sath» 
By Rev. J. Earlb, M.A. Read Match 15, 1871. 
Wrsatlic is ^es wealstaii, &o. 

In the Chapter Library at Exeter there is a book that may be 
regarded as a symbol of the stability of our institutions. Leofrio, 
who was the last Bishop of Crediton and the first who moved the 
see to Exeter, and who died in 1072, gave this book to Exeter 
Cathedral, and there it has been ever since. Now the will of this 
Leofrio is extant, and has been often printed. It is in Saxon, and 
contains a list of books and other objects which he bequeathed 
to his new Cathedral Among them this book is named, and so 
descriptively named that its identity is unquestioned. It is thus 
expressed : I mycel Engliso boc be gehwilcum thingum on 
leoth-wisan geworht : — " One big Englisc book of various matters 
in lay-wise wrought," or, to put it in modem phrase, " One large 
Anglo-Saxon volume containing a variety of poetical compositions." 
This book has kept its place for eight hundred years unremoved. 

On the 123rd leaf of this volume is the fragment which I have 
now to speak of. It describes, in the most archaic form of Saxon 
poetry, the aspect of a ruined city. Of this there can be no doubt ; 
on this point there is a consent of independent critics. Although 
the word " burh" is one that might be applicable to a stronghold, 
or fortress, or royal castle : yet this interpretation is excluded by 
the general tenor of the description, and I rest this assertion not on 
my own judgment but on a consent of critics like Conybeare in 
England, a scholar of fifty years ago, and Grein in Germany, an 
editor of the present day. And not only is the subject of the piece 
a ruined city, but it is some particular city. We know that ruin 
has always been a favourite subject with painter and with poet. 
Thus Mrs. Norton, in the prologue to The Lady of La Gar aye : — 
Euins ! a charm is in the word : . 

It makes us smile, it makes us sigh, 
'Tis like the note of some spring bird 
Beoalling other springs gone by, — 
• • • • • • • 

Bnins ! they were not desolate 

To us, — the ruins we remember : j 

Early we came and lingered late, 
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Through bright July, or rich September ;— 

• •••••• 

Kuins ! how we loved them then ! 

How we loved the haunted glen 

Which grey towers overiook, 

Mirrored in the glassy brook. 

How we dreamed,— and how we guessed, 
Looking up with earnest glances, 

Where the black crow built its nest, 
And we built our wild romances ; 

Ti:acing in the crumbled dwelling 

Bygone tales of no one's telling I 
It is a privilege of the poet, even when he is most descriptive, 
that he should give play to his Imagination, and clothe the dead 
thing with living associations. That ' is done in the Fragment 
before us ; we have a visionaiy glimpse of those who went in and 
out, — those who revelled in these now desei-ted halls ; but yet the 
city of the piece cannot be regarded as a legend, or as a myth, or 
as a generalisation of many ruins, or as beii^ in any sense whatever 
a poetic fable. Spite of all its decorations it is the description of a 
real city, which was present to the eye or very fresh in the memory 
of the poet who composed this unique little poem. Whether that 
city was or was not the old Roman city of Akmanchester, is a 
question which I shall not pretend to decide. I shall only, in the 
character of an advocate for a favourite fancy, invite your attention 
to the besfc.arguments-that.I can produce for its probability. The 
chief obstacle with which I have to contend is the extreme difficulty 
of representing the poem by a modem translation ; but I will do 
my best, making it an object to be literal where I can, but above 
all to be faithful in the spirit of the reproduction. 

THE RUINED CITY. 
Strange to behold is the stone of this wall, Wrsstlio is iSes weal ston, 
broken by fate, wyrde gebrwcon : 2 

1. Weal Stan — Compare heal wudu in Beowulf, 2628. Contrast stan hofu 
below, 1. 77, and we see that the largeness of the blocks of stone was the 
object of attention here. 

2. EttmiiUer corrects wyrde gebrocen, broken by fate ; or ** wyrde grbrecum," 
with the breaches of fate. This appears the simplest and most natural 
correction. Qxein reads ''wyr^ige briadcon," which he renders, the streets 
have been broken up. 
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the strongholds are hursten, 

the work of giants decaying, 

the roo& are fallen, 

the towers tottering, . 

mouldering palaces roofless, 

weather-marked masonry, 

shattered shelters, 

time-scarred, tempest-marred, 

undermined of eld. 

Earth's grasp holdeth 

its mighty builders 

tumbled, crumbled 

in gravel's hard grip ; 

till a hundred generations 

of men pass away. 

Often this wall witnessed, 

now fem-tuffced and lichen-spotted, 

one great man after another 

taking shelter out of storms : 

fee lofty gable [fell?] 



swift [sledge] flashed 
furious on the rings, 
resolutely rivetting 
the wall with clamps 
wondrously together. 
Bright were the buildings, 
bath houses many, 



burgstede burston, 
brosna^ enta geweorc: 4 

hrofas sind gehrorene, 
hreorge terras, 6 

hrimge edoras behrbfene, 
hrim on lime, g 

scearde scurbeorge, 
scorene gedrorene, lo 

8Bldo under eotone. 
Eor^ grap hafa^ 13 

waldend wyrhtan 
forweorone geleorene 14 

heard gripe hrusan, 
o* hund cnea 15 

wer)7eoda j;ewitan. 
Oft *es waeg gebad ig 

rsBghar and readfeJi 
rice SBfter o^rum 20 

o&tonden under stormum : 
steap geap gedrea[s] 22 

wona% giet . « • . 
. . . num geheawen 24 
[Mutilation of MS.] 



swiftne ge brsBgd 
hwsdtred in hringas 
hygerof gebond 
weallwalan wimm 
wundnmi togsBdreT 
Beorht waeron burhreced, 
bumsele monige, 44 



46 



42 



11. Eotone — Grein corrects eiene, which is only a modernising of the 
orthography. In Beowulf, 3049, the MS. has '' f^urhetone." 

16. "Grein reads cneo, 

38. In this numeration of the lines allowance is made for the unintelligible 
portion, which is here omitted. 

41. Literally " with wires." Whether this is analagous to our clamps I am 
not sure. But it is clear that the feature, whatever it be, is one that belongs 
to fortification. In one of the Riddles of this Codex, No. 18, a riddle which 
signifies a fortified city, its subject is said to be " eodor wirum feast," fast with 
fence- wires. 

44. Grein suggests that burn aele means bath-houses ; and he refers to 78 
and following Hnes. It is well to know that this rendering proceeds from one 
who has no local identification to servo. 
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high forest of pinnacles, 
war-cl^g frequent, 
mead-halls many, 

merriment frequenting; ' 

till all was overwhelmed 
by Fate the unrelenting. 
Breaches wide brake the walls, 
biUeful days came on, 
death swept off 
the valiant men, 
their arsenals became 
waste habitations ; 
slow decay sapped the town. 
Pitifully shrunk 
the brave to their grave. 
Therefore these halls are a dreary ruin, 
and these pictured gables : 
'the tiles are tumbling 
from the roof with its ctowu of rafters : 
ruinous masses have wrecked the pavement, 



heah homgestreon, 

heresweg micel, 

meodoheall monig, 

mandreama full: 

o^iSaet ^aet onwende 

Wyrd seo swyiSe. 

Crungon walo wide, 

cwoman woldagas : 

Bwylt eal fornom 

secg rof wera ; 

wurdon hyra wig steal 

t^resten sta^olas, 

brosnade burg steal. 

Betend orungon 58 

hergas to hrusan. 

For)7on jjas hofu dreorga^, 60 

and J^as teafor geapu : 

tigelum sceade)? 62 

hrost beageahrof : 

hryre wong gecrong, 64 



46 



48 



50 



54 



56 



64. Grein renders this hesitatingly, thejlower of the mm. Perhaps we ought 
to accept Ettmiiller's correction secgrofe weras, the soldierly men, 

61. Jn King Alfred's Version of Gregory's Fastoral Care, $ xxi., there is a 
quotation from the fourth chapter of Ezekiel, which begins thus : ' 

THOU aliso, son of man, take thee a tile, and lay it before thee, and pourtray upon 
it the city, even Jerusalem : 

2 And lay siege against it, and build a fort against it, and cost a mount against it . 
set the camp also against it, and set battering rams against it round about^ 
The word which in our Bible is rendered pourtray^ is expressed in the Saxon 
by the simple word write : Nim sume tiglan and lege be foran ^e and writ on 
hiere ^a burg Hierusalem. But when he comes to the exposition of the 
symbolic act, he uses another term. 

* Holy teachers take a tile when they undertake the charge of teaching earthly men's 
hearts. They lay the tile, on which they were commanded to draw the city of 
Jerusalem, before thffln, when they behold all the thoughts of their minds, and with 
zealous care instruct worldly hearts, and shew them what tiie sight of exalted peace 
is, ftc. . . . Holy teachers beset the tile, whereon is drawn the city of Jerusalem, 
when they shew the human mind, which yet seeks exalted life, how many dangerous 
vices oppose and fight agamst it,' &a (Translation by Henry Sweet, Esq., Early 
English Text Society.) 

In the latter instance the Saxon participle for drawn or pourtrayed is atiefred : 
"Da halgan lareowas ymbsitta^ ^a tieglan, ^o sio burg Hierusalem on 
-atiefred bi5, &c.'* Here we have the teafor in which we are now interested, 
used verbally for pourtrayal. 

63. rof, MS. 
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heaved it in heaps; 

where erewhile many a baron 

joyous and jewelled 

with elaborate splendour, 

haughty and hot with wine, 

shone in his harness ; 

looked oh treasures of sUyer 

and of curious gems, 

and wealth and stores 

and precious stones, 

on this bright borough 

of broad dominion. 

There stood arcades of stone ; 

the stream hotly issued 

with eddies widening 

up to the wall encircling all 

the bright bosomed pool ; 

there the baths were— 

nature's bounty that ! 
So they caused to flow 
[into a sea of] stone 
the hot streams 

• • • • • 

that ring-mere hot 

• * • • • 



• baths were 

• • • 



gebrocen to beorgmn; 
\>adT iu boom monig 
gladdmod and goldbeorht 
gleoma gefrestwed 
wlonc and wingal 
wighyrstum scan; 
seah on sine on sylfor 
on searogimmas: 
on ead, on seht, 
on eorcan stan : 
on )7as beorhtan burg 
bradan rices. 
Stanhofii stodan; 
stream hate wearp 
widan wylme 
weal eal befeng 
beorhtan bosme ; 
J>8Br f^ba^u wssron, 
hat onaire^re_! 
\>ast wsBS hy^elic! 
leton )7onne geotan 

stan 

hate streamas 

I'Sdt bring mere hat 



baiSu wseron 

• • • 



68 



70 



72 



74 



76 



78 



80 



84 



88 



90 



92 



that is kingly thing ... Jjset is oyneKo Jjing . . 

Now the feature of this poem which provokes the thought 
of identification with Akmanch ester, is the mention, twice repeated, 

83. hat on hre«ra ^' Literally, hot in heart ; t hat is to s ay, hot in itself, in 
its own nature, not a ree^piflnff Vif « « Auroe of heat/ ' As to the construction ; 
Ut belongs to stream in line 78. For the sense compare Beowulf 6290, where 
the fire which consumes the funeral pile is said to be hat on hre«re^ In 
Caedmon ii., 99^ dragons are described as hate on re«re, which Orein, L v., 
has well rende/ed ignivomi, fire-breathing. The expression is peculiar, and 
has not beeniiuch noticed, but it is of importance here. 

84. Intei^y, that was convenient, gratuitous— that was bountiful I But 
the spiritof the passage ia something like that which I have endeavoured to 
express i|l the translation. It is the sort of exclamation )hat would be caUed 
forth hf the spread of a table in the wilderness. That was a bounteous 
provifl^n indeed, and untoiled for. 
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of baths in the plainest terms, and a third time more obscurely : 
not only however this conspicuous mention of baths, but the 
description of a stream of hot water of large volume such as to 
present to the eye a fine display of water — baths roundabout, hot 
without artificial heat, a convenience to be wondered at I This 
natural feature in a stone-built city, and in ruins ! Now where 
is there a place which can match this description, unless it 
be the place in which we are at this moment assembled 1 Where, 
not in this country only, but in Europe — because poets were 
travellers then as well as now, nay much more so in proportion to 
the relative hardships of travel 1 Well then, what other place can 
be thought of to answer this description 1 A stone-built military 
city in ruins, and with a magnificent spring of hot water ? My 
knowledge does not oflFer any response to this except Akmanchester. 
That we however have a just parallel here on this historical site, it 
will not require many words to establish. Two out of the three 
points are obvious without argument. That Akmanchester was in 
Roman times handsomely built, that it had profited by thfe natural 
abundance of good stone, which was easy to be quarried and worked, 
and that, consequently, there were great buildings of stone in 
massive and decorative architecture, that it was garrisoned by 
Roman soldiery, and largely resorted to by military men of all 
classes, is manifest at a glance if omly from the remains which are 
collected in this Institution. The architectural grandeur and the 
military aspect of the city would therefore be fully satisfied by the 
conditions of Akmanchester. 

As to the stream of hot water, it has been already said that this 
condition is here fulfilled with singular precision. It is, moreover, 
a feature so rare and exceptional, and consequently so characteristic, 
that it stamps the description with a local character that renders it 
quite impossible for us to regard the ruined city as a mere J)icture 
of the poetic generalisation. 

The only point, then, on which a question is possible is this : 
Was Akmanchester ever deserted and in ruins 1 This opens a 
historical question of great interest, both locally and generally. 
When the Saxons had conquered this country we know that many 
cities were deserted, and that some of them decayed so that the 
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existence of them was unknown until they were restored to 
knowledge by the labours of the modem archseologist. I need only 
mention Wroxeter and Silchester. We might of course suppose 
that there were peculiar local causes which operated to the dis- 
advantage of these particular places, and made them to be neglected. 
But against this explanation we may set the general fact that the 
<Gothic races diflfered from the Romans whom they conquered in this 
respect, that they preferred the country to the town. Municipal 
habits and tastes had not yet been formed by them. Town life 
was to them as unnatural as it is to the Arab of the desert. And 
great as was the desolation that ensued throughout the fairest parts 
of Europe, there is reason to believe that nowhere was the 
destruction of the municipal civilisation more complete than in our 
own island. The way in which the poet of T%e Wanderer (another 
• of the pieces in this same Exeter manuscript) speaks incidentally of 
the frequency and familiarity of ruins, is very striking : 

" It becomes a wise man to consider, how weird it will be, when all this 
world's wealth is desolate, as now frequently up and down the world we see 
wind-waven walls stand studded with rime," &0. 

Then follows a description much like the contemplative 
expressions in this poem, which are merely of a general ruin- 
picturing kind. Here then we seem to have sufficient evidence of the 
general desertion of the Roman cities. In process of time the 
national habits were modified, and they began to form towns or 
reoccupy old sites ; and to this they were in many cases driven by 
the need of security at the time of the Danish invasions. And we can 
cite at least one example of a Roman city which is now populous, but 
which was desolate in the ninth century. We have the clearest in- 
formation that Chester was a deserted city in the year 894, when for a 
moment it is illuminated by the light of history. Hence the name 
which it for a long time bore, namely, Westchester. This did not 
mean Chester in the Western quarter, but the Chester which was 
waste. And though the prefix has been omitted in modem times, 
yet the mere name of Chester exhibits still an eflFect of the deserted 
period, in so far as it differs from its old name of Legaceaster, 
which represented Castrum Legionum. It has, in fact, formed a 
new proper name out of the Saxon common-noun ceaster. A still 
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greater change has passed over the name of our city. The ancient 
name of Akmanchester has disappeared altogether, and a totally 
new name has been substituted. This is in itself a great argument 
for the desolation of the place. It is not a natural or an easy thing 
for the name of a populous place to be changed Every tongue in 
the population has to be induced to drop the old name and take 
up the new : and that is a thing not easily effected. To my mind 
the change of name from Akmanchester to Bath, is in itself a strong 
argument that the city passed through a period of desolation and 
ruin. 

WJien might this period have been ? Before I had noticed the 
local application of this poem, and as long ago as the earliest 
excavations were made for the foundations of the new Hotel, Mr. 
C. Moore had surmised that there was a period of desolation in this 
place, arguing from the appearance of the stratum next above 
the Koman level, besides other geological xjonsiderations. He 
maintained this against me in a discussion at this Institution, 
in December, 1867, and he returned to the subject at a 
later date.* The general analogy of history in the case 
of other Roman cities in this country is such as to lend 
confirmation to Mr. Moore's geological conclusions. As regards 
Akmanchester we find the following scanty records. In the year 
577, there was a great battle at Dyrham between the Saxons and 
the British, in which three British kings were slain, and the Saxons 
became masters of the three strongholds of the west, namely, 
Gloucester, Cirencester, and Akmanchester. This happened in 
one of the last huge waves of that tide of conquest which established 
our ancestors from the German Ocean to the Severn, and from the 

* In Mr. 0. Moore's paper of March 10, 1869, printed in these Proceedings, 
he said : — Subsequently to the Boman occupation there appears to he little 
deuht that an interregnum occurred, in which the city was deserted, and when 
it became conyerted into a swamp. The cause for this is difficult to account 
for, hut the evidence for the £Eict is I think conclusive, since it is certain that 
the extensive foundations of the Koman buildings, on the site of the new hotel 
and elsewhere, are covered up by mud, vegetable remains and drift-wood ; the 
deposit in some instances being almost converted into peat, and mixed with 
which were many mamTnab'an reniains.**<— Vol, ii., No. 1, p. 42. 
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English Channel to the Frith of Forth.* This event drove the 
remnants of Roman civilization into the wilds of Wales, while the 
British sons of the soil were reduced to serfdom under the Saxon. 
Out of the silence that ensued there rose for British ears that cycle 
* of romance which dwells with loving memory on the deeds of King 
Arthur and his knights in the hopeless struggle against the heathen. 
From the date of the battle of Dyrham there is just 99 
yeaiji (according to the documents) before we hear anything 
more of Akmanchester, and then it is found to bear the name 
of Bath. The grant of Osric, king of the Hmccas, for the 
building of a monastery at Bath is dated Nov. 6, 676. How 
far that is a genuine and unaltered document, is a matter of 
question. But the only effect of calling it in question will be to 
lengthen the interval of historic silence, aud thus to increase the 
probability of desolation as well as the length of its duration. If 
Osric was really the founder of Bath Abbey, it is nevertheless 
possible that the date has been put a little too high. Ten or 
twenty years later would make it synchronise better with other 
and analogous acts of Osric. The very founding of a monasteiy 
was often much like the founding of a colony, and it might have 
had for one of its motives the purpose of winning population to a 
neglected but highly important site. And even if the date of 676 
were precisely correct, it is still possible and even probable that 
for many generations the monastery was but a speck of life in a 
wilderness of ruin and decay. If, however, we give the document 
much less credit and conclude that the story of Osric's foundation is 
only an ambitious invention, then we leave a wider space for 
the probable desolation of Akmanchester. So that, on the lowest 
reckoning, we havS in round numbers a hundred years between 
Akmanchester and Bath ; and this is long enough to admit of the 
wrecking of a stone-built city in this land of rain and frost ; but 
if we admit probabilites and historical analogies, and Mr. C. Moore's 
geological data, we shall surmise that Akmanchester was desolate 
for a much longer penod, until at length a new interest begins to 
take root in the place, by means of which it became populous again 
under the altered name of Bath. 

* E. A. Freeman, Nwrman Ctmquett, vol. i., p. 14. 
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Turning now from the place to the poem, we shall be asked, 
what is the probable date of it ] The manuscript in which it is 
found contains productions of various ages, some of which are 
probably very little older than the maniifacture of the volume itself. 
But our poem must be ranked among the oldest of its contents. 
There are in it several obscure words, at the meaning of which the 
editors have only been able to guess ; it is very fragmentary, and 
several of the expressions appear to have been corrupted by the 
errors of scribes, and other accidents of repeated transcription. It 
is quite possible that it may be as old as the eighth or even 
the seventh century. It belongs to the oldest type of Saxon 
poetry, that type of which the Beowulf is the most signal 
example. This evident antiquity of the piece is to me a much 
stronger argument than I can expect it to be to the hearer ; but in 
a matter so obscure I think it no harm to present the case with all 
the little circumstances that may have invested the proposed 
identification with additional plausibility for my own mind ; even 
though some of the points may be too subjective to be scientifically 
communicable. 

If now we may for a moment indulge ourselves in the hypothesis 
that this description was really taken from old Akmanohester, we 
shall naturally look to see whether any minor coincidences arise, 
tending to confirm the identification. The expression which I have 
translated * pictured gables ' (line 61), is one that is rare and 
obscure ; but I translated it ** pictured gables" because^ before I had 
found words for it, I seemed to have found the thing which answers 
to the old poetic phrase, teafor geapu, and that thing is the great 
sculptured pediment in the vestibule of this Institution. 

Another obscure line is line 19, where I have so rendered it that 
the wall is said to be " fern-tufted and lichen-spotted." Now of the 
first expression, " fern-tufted," I h^vo little doubt of its accuracy 
in a general way of speaking. Antique language, as is well known, 
never gives very precise answers to botanical enquiries, and there- 
fore I would not be sure about the " fern." The popular name of 
"ragwort" is assigned by Professor Babington to one of the 
groundsels, Senecio Jacohcea. It might be fern, or groundsel, or 
grass, or all three of it together ; but the sense is clear, that the 
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wall was crested with a wild and weedy growth of vegetation, as 
in Groldsmith's Deserted Village ': 

Sunk are thy towers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o'er-tops the mouldering wall. 

The ruin in Tennyson's Enid has one or two points of resemblance 
with the description of our poem, and is especially distinct as to 
the weeds on the wall : 

Then rode Geraint into the castle court, 
His charger trampling many a prickly star 
Of sprouted thistle on the hroken stones. 
He look'd and saw that all was ruinous. 
Here stood a shattered archway plumed with fern ; 
And here had fall'n a great part of a tower, 
Whole, like a crag. p. J 7. 

This is a. universal feature which strikes the eye wherever there 
is a ruin of old standing, and therefore it has no value for the 
identification. But if I have rightly seized the sense of the 
companion term, which I have called " lichen-spotted," there is a 
local tinge about it. The exact sense of the Saxon is " ruddy- 
mottled," and it may have fallen under the observation of some 
here present that our oolite walls have a very pretty way of 
mantling themselves over with a film of ruddy or orange-tinted 
lichen.* 

In conclusion, it may be observed that if we really have a poem 
of the seventh or eighth century, which depicts the state of Bath 
as it then struck the eyes of a Saxon poet, it is not only a very 
extraordinary possession, but it is absolutely singular. This very 
circumstance will render it more acceptable to some minds, and on 
that very account it will make others the slower to admit the 
probability. But, anyhow, we should remember that singularity is 
no evidence against the identification. Though we have not two 
things of a particular sort, that is no reason why we may not have one. 
Nevertheless there is a vague reluctance to accept as a fact that 

* I let this stjuid as I delivered it a year ago. But I am now inclined to 
think that perhaps the ** red-grained" appearance of the stones- may be with 
more propriety assigned to the action of the mineral water, seeing that it 
imparts a rusty colour to glass and other objects, and deposits a ruddy mud. 
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which stands alone, and is without a parallel. We say, in such 
cases-, it is too good to be true. " Being myself under the^influence 
of this incredulity I desired, nevertheless, to submit to the judgment - 
of the Clab an idea which has long had for me an agreeable 
fascinatioa 
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